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cases the o metamorphosed occurs after the aspi- 
rate, and in Boston as well before s. 10 

6. One reason why the New England shorten- 
ing did not take place in more of the popular 
words is very likely the alternative New England 
practice of nasalization. Nasalize o, and the vowel 
itself tends to break into i-oo, still tolerably like 
its prototype ; nasalize 5, and it tends to broaden 
into the obviously different, though bordering, 
sound of long open o (em as in brought, cm as in 
fraught). Wrote, for example, is frequently nasal- 
ized into reboot ; croak, into cre^ook ; and road 
is almost as often re^ood, as rod. 

Clinton H. Collester. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



A GLANCE AT WORDSWORTH'S 
READING. 1 

I. 

To his average acquaintance Wordsworth is a 
comforting type of poet : in order to appreciate 
him, so it seems, one does not need to know very 
much. Whatever he may be to a learned inti- 
mate like M. Legouis or Mr. Hutchinson, to the 
labor shunning dilettante — and even to many a 
serious student of English literature — the poet of 
Rydal is a great non-reading seer of nature, unin- 
fluenced by books and neglectful of bookish lore, 
a genius who in a peculiar sense may be contem- 
plated apart and fully understood without recourse 
to conventional and irksome scholarly helps. In- 
sisting very properly upon accurate first-hand 
observation of the outer world as a basis, though 
not the only basis, for poetical imagery, he owes, 
if we accept the prevalent view, no literary debts 
such as Shakespeare and Milton patently display, 

10 There is much greater probability of significance in 
the apparently unvarying succession of s than in the occa- 
sional precedence of h. To the examples mentioned above 
add ostracise, Osborne and Osgood (the hissing s giving 
place to the buzzing s before voiced sonants), 6sear, Yost. 
and Oostigan. And oddly enough the words in 5 followed 
by 8 do not get the o. Note boast, coast, ghost, host, roast, 
toast and post, ; pBsthumous, postulate, and pSsture waver occa- 
sionally toward the 5, — not so postman and postscript. 

1 Thia article is based on a paper delivered before the 
Modern Language Association of America, at Haverford, 
Pa., December 28, 1905. 



and Tennyson, for all his occasional reluctance, 
may be forced to acknowledge. "He had," 
affirms Mr. John Morley, echoing Emerson, "no 
teachers nor inspirers save nature and solitude." a 
Could anything be more explicit? Professor 
Dowden, it is true, a well schooled Words- 
worthian, puts the case more gently : "He read 
what pleased him and what he considered best, 
but he had not the wide ranging passion for books 
of a literary student"; 3 the veteran critic of 
Dublin would be far from seconding Mr. Mor- 
ley' s surprising dictum as it stands, yet here at least 
he seems not unbiased by traditional opinion. Dr. 
Brandes, of course, acquires his ideas about the 
"Lake School" largely from popular authorities, 
and utters nothing new when he asserts that 
"Wordsworth would never describe anything 
with which he was not perfectly familiar"; 4 a 
statement that seems to be corroborated by the 
poet's latest hierophant, Professor Raleigh, whose 
oracle speaks thus : 

"It is the interest of Wordsworth's career, studied 
as an episode in literary history, that it takes us 
at once to the root of the matter, and shows us 
the genesis of poetry from its living material, 
without literary intermediary. . . . The dominant 
passion of Wordsworth's life owed nothing to 
books." 6 

He had no teachers, no inspirers, save nature 
and solitude. The dominant impulse of his life, 
the poetical impulse, owed nothing to books. Is 
it profitable to trace the growth of so untenable a 
paradox, a paradox which Wordsworth, most sen- 
sible and straightforward of men, would have been 
the first to refute ? In the main its causes have 
been three. First, an every day reluctance among 
the uninitiated to credit any genius with the need 
of external assistance in his work, and an allied 
indolent reluctance among half initiated criticasters 
to grant that studying his "sources," — the books 
that he "devoured, or studiously perused," — will 
ever aid us in understanding a seer ; — as if we did 
not want a poet's education in order to look with 

2 Studies in Literature by John Morley, 1904, p. 5. 
Compare Emerson, English Traits, p. 243 : "He had no 
master but nature and solitude." (Emerson's Complete 
Works, Kiverside Edition, 1896, Vol. v.) 

3 Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Dowden, 1898, p. xxivii. 
i Main Currents, Vol. IV. 

5 Wordsworth, by Walter Raleigh, 1903, pp. 44, 45. 
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a poet's eyes. Second, specifically, a persistent 
misinterpretation of two of Wordsworth's minor 
pieces, namely, ' ' Expostulation and Reply ' ' and 
"The Tables Turned," in which hasty brains 
have fancied that the poet records permanent, not 
transient, moods ; that he is wholly in earnest, not 
half playful ; that he is speaking in his own char- 
acter, not in two imaginatively assumed voices ; 
that he here seriously and finally rejects all in- 
spiration from the great nature that exists in 
established art and science. In "The Prelude," 
where he is writing strict autobiography, Words- 
worth may be relied on to give us a true account 
of his usual attitude toward the world of books, 
and in that poem, if we listen with care, he tells 
us a story of deep indebtedness to literary influ- 
ence, — of the constant relation between a great 
and happy poet and the best and happiest hours 
of the past. 

The third cause of widespread misapprehension 
about Wordsworth as a student of both poetry and 
science is this : the popular conception of the man 
neglects his earlier life, when he read much, for 
his later, when he necessarily read less. Brandes's 
picture, 6 which is conventional enough, is a cari- 
cature of Wordsworth's personality in after years 
when most of his work was done, when he had 
become a well known literary figure and was 
sought out by the lion-hunters. Undoubtedly as 
he grew older Wordsworth became less and less of 
a reader. Increasing social demands, repeated 
prostrations by bereavement, occasional visits in 
London and various tours on the Continent must 
latterly have made substantial inroads upon such 
leisure time as he might otherwise, perhaps, have 
devoted to study. However, as the years went 
by, a vital hindrance to protracted scholarly pur- 
suits arose in his failing eyesight. The weakness 
of his eyes had indeed helped to deter Words- 
worth as a young man, uncertain of his future, 
from " taking orders " or entering a learned pro- 
fession like the law. If his vision was any 
stronger later on when he began definitely to 
prepare himself for the career of a poet, it was 
overtaxed, in all probability, by the arduous 
scholarly side of that preparation. Wordsworth 
must have suffered from some sort of ophthalmic 

6 Main Currents, Vol. IV, pp. 43, 44, etc. 



defect nearly all his life.' By the time he was 
fifty or sixty years old, though his general health 
was robust, his eyes were ruined, — and ruined not 
wholly by the clerical tasks incidental to his own 
composition, since members of his family had 
always relieved him of a certain amount of his 
copying. In the Atlantie Monthly for February, 
1906, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt printed a letter from 
Wordsworth to Lamb (dated "Sunday, Jany. 
10th, 1830"), an extract from which offers elo- 
quent reason why the poet of Rydal Mount could 
not indulge ' ' the wide ranging passion for books 
of a literary student ' ' : 

"My dear Lamb, . . . Your present of 
Hone's Book was very acceptable ... I 
wished to enter a little minutely into notice 
of the Dramatic Extracts, and on account 
of the smallness of the print deferred doing 
so till longer days would allow one to read 
without candle light which I have long since 
given up. But alas when the days length- 
ened my eyesight departed, and for many 
months I could not read three minutes at a 
time. You will be sorry to hear that this 
infirmity still hangs about me, and almost 
cuts me off from reading altogether. ' ' 

"His eyes alas ! " adds his sister in a post- 
script, "are very weak and so will I fear 
remain through life ; but with proper care he 
does not suffer much." 8 

For this reason alone it may be grossly unfair, 
then, to intimate, as F. W. H. Myers and Mr. 
Morley have done, that Wordsworth regarded 
the literary work of his later contemporaries with 
indifference : ' ' Byron and Shelley he seems scarcely 
to have read ; and he failed altogether to appre- 
ciate Keats." ' As a matter of fact, all three of 

' Here is a case for that literary eye-specialist, Dr. Geo. 
M. Gould, M. D., of Philadelphia ; cf. his address on 
Eyestrain, and the Literary Life in The Canada Lancet, 
October, 1903. Dr. Gould apparently goes so far as to 
think that all the unfortunate aspects in the lives of De 
Quincey, Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, etc., are attributable 
to unusual burdens laid upon defective vision. 

8 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 97, p. 255. 

9 Wordsworth, Poetical Works, with an Introduction by 
John Morley, p. lii. In his Studies in Literature, where 
Mr. Morley has reprinted this Introduction as a separate 
essay, the objectionable sentence from Myers is now omitted. 
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these authors were on Wordsworth's book-shelves 
when he died ; two of them certainly, Byron and 
Shelley, he had read in one form or another with 
care, Shelley, as the Life of Gladstone shows, with 
distinct admiration. 10 Under the circumstances, 
little discredit might attach to Wordsworth had 
he not read them at all, but, when he considered 
how his light was spent, given his whole attention 
to what pleased him more and what he considered 
best, — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton. 
In reality, the astonishing thing is how well he 
kept up with current poetry even late in his 
career ; and the unfortunate, how strangely he 
has been misrepresented as apathetic toward the 
literary productions of others, not to mention 
science, all his life, — the cause being chiefly, 
perhaps, that his eyesight was much impaired 
during the last thirty or forty years of it. No 
estimate of Wordsworth have I ever discovered 
wherein his infirmity of vision is properly empha- 
sized. His critics seem to have tacitly assumed 
that a man who "would never describe anything 
with which he was not perfectly familiar " must 
necessarily have been blest with abundant eyesight. 
Other circumstances have doubtless had their 
share in fostering the comfortable paradox of Mr. 
Raleigh. For example, the irregularity of Words- 
worth's studies at Cambridge, though it disquieted 
him at the time and though he afterwards con- 
demned and lamented it, has apparently been 
taken as a fair measure of his subsequent attain- 
ments. Yet his attainments at Cambridge were 
at once more solid and more extensive than his 
followers have ordinarily realized. Just after he 
received his bachelor's degree his sister wrote : 
"William lost the chance, indeed the certainty 
of a fellowship, by not combating his inclinations. 
He gave way to his natural dislike to studies so 
dry as many parts of the Mathematics, conse- 
quently could not succeed in Cambridge. He 
reads Italian, Spanish, French, Greek, Latin, 
and English ; but never opens a mathematical 
book." n Accordingly, any criticism of this period 

M Morley's Life of Gladstone, Vol. I, p. 136; for other 
valuable references on Wordsworth's reading, see Index, 
Vol. m. 

"Letter of June 26, 1791, to Miss Pollard, Knight, 
Life of William Wordsworth, Vol. I, p. 57 ; my punctuation 
follows that of a note in Worsfold's edition of The Prelude, 
pp. 391-392. 



in his life comes less appropriately from some of 
those who have written about him than from the 
poet himself ; referring to the earlier part of his 
residence at college, he says : 

Not that I slighted books, — that were to lack 
All sense, — but other passions in me ruled, 
Passions more fervent, making me less prompt 
To in-door study than was wise or well, 
Or suited to those years. 12 

And again, referring to the latter part : 

The bonds of indolent society 
Relaxing in their hold, henceforth I lived 
More to myself. Two winters may be passed 
Without a separate notice : many books 
Were skimmed, devoured, or studiously perused 
But with no settled plan. 13 

Between those winters at Cambridge and the 
time when he penned such lines as these, Words- 
worth must have undergone some change of heart 
toward "in-door study" after a "settled plan." 
In the present article it is the interest of Words- 
worth' s career, taken as a crucial instance of the 
relation between poetry and scholarship, that it 
shows us a definite attempt by the great English 
poet of nature to supply during his earlier prime 
what he considered a defect in his literary training 
hitherto, in order to fit himself for success in the 
world of letters. It is true (unless he is himself 
mistaken), even at Cambridge he had been granted 
imaginative glimpses of the training that he needed : 

Yet I, though used 
In magisterial liberty to rove 
Culling such flowers of learning as might tempt 
A random choice, could shadow forth a place 
(If now I yield not to a flattering dream) 
Whose studious aspect should have bent me down 
To instantaneous service ; should at once 
Have made me pay to science and to arts 
And written lore, acknowledged my liege lord, 
A homage frankly offered up, like that 
Which I had paid to Nature." 

However, it was not, I think, during the years 
of unrest immediately succeeding the " deep va- 
cation" of his residence at the university that 
Wordsworth's intellectual conversion, if we may 
style it so, was finally accomplished ; not until 

" The Prelude, Book III, 11. 364 ft 

13 The Prelude, Book VI, 11. 20 ft 

14 The Prelude, Book m, 11. 368 ft 
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after Ms settlement at Racedown ; not, perhaps, 
until his friendship with the polymath Coleridge 
had been cemented. We may assume that this 
conversion was not unrelated to the "moral 
crisis" which he passed through after his return 
from France and to the attendant change in his 
general attitude toward life, which has been 
described with so much penetration by Professor 
Legouis. 15 On the other hand, that Wordsworth, 
whether rapidly or gradually, had learned the 
spirit and practice of a more regulated toil among 
books by the time he began to write The Prelude 
is, I am convinced, unquestionable. Five years 
later, when he was bringing that poem to a close 
and when he felt himself competent to pass judg- 
ment on the motive forces of the French Revo- 
lution, he was well aware from what sort of 
literary investigation true insight into history 
must be won. At a prior stage of development, 
so he says, 

like others, I had skimmed, and sometimes read, 
With care, the master pamphlets of the day ; 
Nor wanted such half-insight as grew wild 
Upon that meager soil, helped out by talk 
And public news. 16 

But it is not with any of his special historical 
studies, of whatever time, that we have here to 
do. For the moment our inquiry concerns his 
more general literary activities subsequent to his 
establishment at Racedown. 

Briefly, the case seems to be this. Sometime 
after Calvert's legacy had put within actual reach 
Wordsworth's ideal of a life devoted to poetry, 
and yet, as we have hinted above, possibly not 
until his intimacy with the erudite Coleridge 
began, Wordsworth came to realize that his pre- 
vious literary and scientific schooling had been 
inadequate, and he shortly bent himself to the 
Miltonic task of "industrious and select read- 
ing," in conscious preparation for his chosen and 
impending career. Face to face with the project 
of an ample philosophic poem upon nature, man, 
and human life, though undecided on its exact 
subject-matter, he felt the need of supplementing 
and enriching his individual experience ; hence, 

u The Early Life of William Wordsworth, by ihnile 
Legouis, pp. 253 fl. 
u The Prelude, Bookix, 11. 96 ; cf. 11. 92-95. 



being a genius of eminent good sense, he disdained 
none of the obvious means to culture. The domi- 
nant impulse of Wordsworth's life owed the normal 
debt of poetry to books. 

One recalls his mature advice to his nephew : 
"Remember, first read the ancient classical au- 
thors ; then come to us ; and you will be able to 
judge for yourself which of us is worth reading. ' ' " 
But more significant still is his remark to Crabb 
Robinson : "When I began to give myself up to 
the profession of a poet for life, I was impressed 
with a conviction, that there were four English 
poets whom I must have continually before me as 
examples — Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Milton. These I must study, and equal if I 
could ; and I need not think of the rest." 18 If 
we had no other way of gauging Wordsworth's 
attention to "these," we might measure it by the 
evidences of his actual attention to "the rest." 
"I have been charged by some," he observed, 
"with disparaging Pope and Dryden. This is 
not so. I have committed much of both to 
memory." w And when Hazlitt wrote in his 
Spirit of the Age : " It is mortifying to hear him 
speak of Pope and Dryden ; whom because they 
have been supposed to have all the possible excel- 
lencies of poetry, he will allow to have none." — 
Wordsworth rejoined, privately: "Monstrous . . . 
I have ten times [more] knowledge of Pope's 
writings, and of Dryden' s also, than this writer 
ever had. To this day [1836] I believe I could 
repeat, with a little rummaging of my memory, 
several thousand lines of Pope." 20 When the 
question is looked into, Wordsworth's familiarity 
with the lesser English poets becomes simply 
astounding ; for neither the breadth of his ac- 
quaintance among them, as indicated, for example, 
by his "Prefaces," etc., nor the strength of his 
verbal memory, just noted, has been commonly 
recognized. In some minds there seems to be an 
impression that his sole and guiding star was 
Anne Countess of Winchelsea. 

But it is not within the scope of the present 

17 Memoirs of Wordsworth, by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D. D., Vol. rr, p. 477. 

™Ibid., pp. 479, 480. 

™Ibid., p. 480. 

"'Wordsworth and Barron Field, I, by William Knight, 
Academy, Dec. 23, 1905 (p. 1334). 
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study to consider the possible influence of Chaucer, 
or Spenser, or Shakespeare, or Milton on Words- 
worth, not to mention that of men like Drayton, 
or Herbert, or Thomson, or Bowles ; or to stir 
the problem of his indebtedness as a didactic poet 
to his favorite in Latin literature, the moral 
Horace ; or to look into his observance as a rural 
poet of models among the pastoral writers includ- 
ing and preceding Spenser, although, as we have 
seen, Wordsworth's own advice is to consult "the 
ancient classical authors " — in this case Theocritus 
and Virgil — as a preliminary to understanding 
him. Suffice to say that for every type of pro- 
duction that he essayed Wordsworth had the best 
examples continually before him as guides. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it possible here to take gen- 
eral account of his devotion to science, which grew 
strong after his removal to Kacedown, and of 
which we have striking evidences for the period 
of his residence at Alfoxden. We know that he 
now betook himself to mathematics, which at 
Cambridge he had neglected ; that he became 
familiar with works like those of Linnaeus ; that 
he was interested in treatises such as Erasmus 
Darwin's Zoonomia. And we gather that the 
beautiful severity of "geometric truth," pursued 
after the example of Milton, was reflected in 
course of time in that marvel of rigorous har- 
mony, the "Ode to Duty"; that the poet's 
amateur study of flowers was fortified by an 
acquaintance with systematic botany ; and that 
from sources of medical lore like the Zoonomia he 
drew information on abnormal psychology which 
he presently used to advantage in problem-bal- 
lads like "Goody Blake" and "The Idiot Boy." 
Wordsworth's formula in the "Preface" of 1800 
has become classic: "Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all 
Science." Can any one really suppose that a 
man of Wordsworth's sincerity, believing this, 
would have tried to write poetry, if he had no 
science ? Nor, furthermore, dare we grapple 
with the problem of Wordsworth's avidity for 
modern languages, — French, which he handled 
much more easily than the learned Coleridge, or 
German, which he could hardly have spoken 
much worse. We may note, as a symptom, that 
by the time he visited Goslar to practise German 



Wordsworth was ready to take up "Norse" as 
well. 81 On the whole, it is safe to say that in 
linguistic accomplishments he was by no means so 
inferior to the translator of " Wallenstein " as 
Coleridgeans may have silently assumed ; and 
perhaps the day is coming when specialists will 
discover that not merely in this, but in more than 
one other direction, the author of the "Ode to 
Duty," who often depreciates his own acquire- 
ments, was a more systematic student than the 
"myriad minded," but desultory Coleridge. As 
M. Aynard judiciously observes, the habit of pre- 
tending to an encyclopedic knowledge was one of 
the maladies of the romantic spirit. 22 From this 
malady Wordsworth was exempt. 

In any case, our poet's reading after 1795 and, 
more particularly, about 1797-1798 was various 
and extensive, — so extensive as to call for industry 
on the part of any one who tries to duplicate it, — 
and was chosen largely as an aid, direct or indi- 
rect, to literary composition. The present article 
can but touch upon a single aspect of that various 
debt, using this aspect as a type, and must in any 
case be considered a preliminary rather than a 
finished study. However, any new ray of light 
upon Wordsworth's private history shortly before 
the publication of the Lyrical Ballads is likely in 
some quarters to prove welcome. 

In recounting the origin of the ballad now 
known as Coleridge's "Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner," Wordsworth tells us that the fateful 
death of the Albatross was a direct suggestion 
from him. He had been reading about this 
ominous bird in Shelvock's Voyages, a book, he 
adds significantly "which probably Coleridge 
never saw." 23 Now Coleridge's acquaintance 
with exactly this sort of literature, the literature 
of travel, may be set down as reasonably wide ; 

21 Cf. the poem commencing 

A plague on your languages, German and Norse I 
This reference (Wordsworth, Poetical Works, Macmillan 
ed., p. 124) is unnoticed in Dr. B. E. Farley's Scandi- 
navian Influences in the English Romantic Movement, Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, ~So. IX. 
In fact, Dr. Farley's admirable work is painfully lacking 
with respect to Scandinavian influence in Wordsworth ; 
there was a good deal of this. It came largely, I think, 
through Wordsworth's acquaintance with itineraries. 

22 Revue Oennanique, Vol. I, p. 126. 

23 Coleridge, Poetical Works, ed. Campbell, p. 594. 
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at all events not merely "casual," as M. Legouis 
denominates it. 2i Was Wordsworth' s acquaintance 
wider ? Yet observe something even more strange : 
here is Wordsworth, who "would never describe 
anything with which he was not perfectly fa- 
miliar," caught in the act of imaging for Cole- 
ridge, and for a poem in which the two were to 
be joint authors, a creature which neither of the 
ballad-makers could in all probability have seen 
in the flesh, sucking inspiration, not from "na- 
ture" or "solitude," but from a stirring nar- 
rative of adventure, and, in a capital instance, 
cruelly exhibiting the " genesis of poetry " out of 
dead(?) "material," with an eighteenth-century 
sea-captain for " literary intermediary." 

George Shelvocke's Voyage round the World by 
the Way of the Great South Sea (London, 1726) 
was Performed, as the title-page records, in the 
Years 1719, 20, 21, 22, in the Speedwell of 
London, of 24- Guns and 100 Men, ( Under His 
Majesty's Command to cruize on the Spaniards in 
the late War with the Spanish Grown) till she was 
cast away on the Island of Juan Fernandes, in 
May, 1720; and afterwards continu'd in the 
Recovery, the Jesus Maria and Sacra Familia, &e. 
The book illustrates one main direction in Words- 
worth' s studies during his outwardly quiet life at 
Alfoxden. Prior to his departure for Germany in 
1798, he had probably worked through dozens of 
similar narratives, whether of wanderings by sea 
or of adventures in distant lands ; for, aside from 
the fact that they were congenial to his roving 
and impetuous imagination, such accounts de- 
scribed for him in "the language of real men" — 
men who were first-hand and excited observers of 
nature — regions which the poet could never him- 
self hope to traverse, but which, for specific pur- 
poses, he wished to be acquainted. "Of the 
amassing of knowledge," remarks Mr. Ealeigh, 
". . .he had always thought lightly." The 
dates are for the most part, of course, impossible 
to fix, but within a very few years Wordsworth 
read accounts of Dalecarlia, Lapland, and northern 
Siberia ; he studied hi some form the physical 
geography of portions of south-eastern Europe ; 
he made acquaintance, it seems, with Wilson's 
Pelew Islands™ ; he read Hearne's Hudson's Bay 

84 Early Life of Wordsworth, p. 422. 

85 Cf. Athenaeum, 1905, Vol. I, p. 498. 



"with deep interest," 88 and knew the Great 
Lakes through the Travels of Jonathan Carver. 87 
If he did not carry Bartram's Travels in Georgia, 
Florida, etc., with him to Germany, he must have 
had that entertaining journal almost by heart 
before he started. 28 In this book, of course, his 
interest in travel was reinforced by his interest in 
botany. It is clear that he was acquainted also 
with the much earlier and more fiery expedition 
to Florida of Dominique de Gourgues M ; and, if 
so, he had access less probably to the original of 
Basanier than to the -translation in Hakluyt's 
Principal Navigations. In that case it would be 
hard to say where his delvings in itineraries 
ceased. In the meantime his friend and teacher. 
Coleridge, was busy with tomes like the Pilgrimage 
of Samuel Purchas, Hakluyf s industrious suc- 
cessor, and the Strange and Dangerous Voyage of 
Captain James, not to speak of Bartram and 
others. Sixty years afterward, in the catalogue 
made up for a posthumous sale of Wordsworth's 
library at Rydal, there appear not merely Pur- 
chas, Hearne and Shelvocke, but, besides a very 
considerable array of travels published after the 
year 1800, more than twenty such titles as 
the following : Bianchi's Account of Switzerland 
(1710) ; Buchanan, Bev. J. L., Travels in the 
Western Hebrides (1793) ; Burnet, Gilbert, Trav- 
els in France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland 
(1762) ; Busequius' Travels into Turkey (1744) 
An Account of Denmark as it was in 1692 (1694) 
Howell's Instructions for Forreine Travell (1650) 
Account of the -Kingdom of Hungary (1717) 
Mavor, Rev. W., Collection of Voyages, Travels, 
and Discoveries, from the time of Columbus to the 
present (1796, etc.), twenty-one volumes ; Account 
of Voyages to the South and North, by Sir John 
Narborough and others (1694) ; Voyages and 
Travels, Some now first printed from Original 
Manuscripts, others now first published in English, 
with Introductory Discourse supposed to be written 
by the celebrated Mr. Locke (1744), five volumes ; 
Psalmanazar's Description of Formosa (1794); 



86 Wordsworth, Poetical Works, Macmillan ed., p. 85. 

87 See Poems by Wordsworth, ed. Dowden, 1898, pp. 418, 
419 ; and compare Wordsworth's Guide to the Lakes, ed. E. 
de Selinconrt, 1906, pp. 39, 176-177. 

88 Cf. Athewmm, 1905, Vol. I, pp. 498-500. 

89 Cf. The Prelude, Book I, 11. 206 ff. 
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Ray, John, F. R. S., Observations made in a 
Journey in the Low Countries, Germany and 
Franee (1673) ; Travels in Divers Parts of 
Europe, &c., &e., with Observations on the Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Quicksilver and Other Mines [etc.'] 
(1687) ; Vocabulary of Sea Phrases, &c. (1799). 
It is reasonable to assume that if Wordsworth 
knew Shelvocke and Hearne before 1800, he 
knew at least a few of these works too. It is 
dear also that not all of his collection of travels 
and voyages can be found in the catalogue of sale 
for 1859. 30 For example, Brace's Travels to Dis- 
cover the Sources of the Nile (1790) is wanting 
there ; yet Wordsworth certainly owned a copy of 
this book, since in the memoranda that he was 
careful to keep at Rydal of all volumes borrowed 
from his shelves, there is an entry recording the 
loan of Bruce. 31 Further, no one can say to what 
limit the poet's own borrowing may not have gone 
before he had the money to buy books with any 
degree of freedom. Unfortunately I have been 
unable to consult all of the works that I am 
aware he knew even prior to 1799. 

( To be continued. ) 



Lane Coopek. 



Cornell University. 



Laurence Sterne in Germany. A Contribution to 
the Study of the Literary Relations of England 
and Germany in the Eighteenth Century, by 
William Watebman Thayer. (Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, Vol. n, No. 1.) 
New York, 1905. 

The author of this monograph has selected a 
subject, the importance of which has been recog- 
nized for a long time, but which, for a number of 
reasons, has failed to find exhaustive treatment 
In the first place the nature of Sterne's influence 
upon German literature is so elusive that the 
investigator is at a loss to know how to define its 
limits. Furthermore, the sources for the investi- 

"•This Catalogue of Wordsworth's library has been re- 
printed in the Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, No. 6, 
pp. 197-257. 

31 The MS. is now in the possession of Dr. A. S. W. 
Kosenbach, of Philadelphia. 



gation are, certainly for an American student, 
extremely difficult to reach. Finally, Sterne's 
influence in Germany went beyond the limits of 
literature. The whole manner of life of the period 
of Sterne's popularity seems to have been affected 
by the characteristics of the English author. 

The greatest recommendation that Thayer' s book 
has, consists in the fact that its author has based 
his study largely upon German periodical litera- 
ture. Histories of literature could have revealed 
but little. The examination of the writings of 
certain authors whose names are usually connected 
with Sterne's vogue, would have furnished no 
guarantee that the subject had been studied in all 
its phases. A search through the files of the 
contemporary journals has, however, suggested 
a method of work which has made it possible for 
the author to give a fairly connected review of 
Sterne's influence upon German literature. Un- 
fortunately, in this monograph the discussion is 
limited to the eighteenth century. 

Thayer's book is by no means unpretentious. 
It goes beyond the scope of a dissertation — not 
farther, however, than the subject warrants. In 
fact there are few themes which offer greater 
attractions to the worker in the field of literature 
than does this. It, however, demands and merits 
a more genial treatment than is frequently accor- 
ded to similar subjects. After all "Sterne's in- 
fluence ' ' seems to be something very incongruous. 

Yorick stands forth as one of the most notable 
examples of an enfant gdti in the history of litera- 
ture. His personal and literary success during 
his lifetime must be considered as a whim of 
the time. His popularity was a part of the 
widespread protest against formalism which the 
eighteenth century recorded. He exceeded his 
predecessors in his disregard of literary conven- 
tions, hence he was elevated to a lofty pinnacle of 
fame — so high that the lightheaded parson became 
giddy. Still he was never taken altogether ser- 
iously by his fellow countrymen. They read his 
works, praised and flattered their author, feted 
and lionized him, but it may be questioned 
whether in England, he was regarded as anything 
more than a clever individual whose charm con- 
sisted largely in his formlessness and his effrontery. 

But across the Channel in continental Europe 
he was looked at in a different light. The spoilt 



